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FOREWORD 


The Centre for Management in Agriculture at this Institute 
‘has carried out a number of research projects on problems of 
Management in the Agriculture Sector, Problemeoriented research 
in these studies cover the following broad areas’ (i) Planning and 
Implementation of programmes in the agriculture/rural sector, 

{ii) production, marketing and processing of agricultural commodi- 
ties, (iii) input supply systems, (iv) agricultural finance, 

(v)} social structure and communication in rural areas, (vi) dryland 
agriculture, (vii) problems of*rural poverty and unemployment, 
(viii) rural development for rural poor, and (ix) agricultural 
development administration. 


The importance of dairying, particularly with a view to 
serve the intercsts of small and marginal farmers, has received 
renewed emphasis in the programmes for agriculture and rural 
development. Experience has shown that viable development of. dairying 
sector depends on an integrated approach which incorporates alt 
activities Prom the stage of enhancement of milk production to 
efficient marketing of milk and milk products. Thus, the success 
of the dairy development programmes depends as much on efficiency in 
milk procurement, processing and marketing activities as on 
influence of such programmes on farmers! decisions rclated to 
investment in dairy and milk production and disposal practices, 


The present study is an attempt to examine the above 
decisions at the farm level and to assess the impact of dairy 
development activities on farmers, It is based on data collected 
from a samle of 120 farmers Located in Ahmedabad district of 
Gujarat, Besides bringing cut the implications of various findings 
for dairy development programmes, the authors have also identified 
areas for further research, We hope the study will be useful to 
all interested in dairy development. 


Gunvant M, Desai 
Chairman | 

Centre for Management 
in Agriculture 
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1.1 Introduction 


During the last decade dairying and animal husbandry programmes 
have received considerable attention in India's planned deve lopment , 
While dairy development activities during the first three plan periods 
were primarily concentrated on building up liquid milk plants, the 
Fourth and Fifth Plans have pacated an integrated view incorporating 
production enhancement , procurement, processing and marketing of milk. 
The role of dairying in improving the income position of the rural poor kas 
been highlighted in programmes and activities like the Small Farmers’ 
Development Agency, Drought~Prone Area Development Programme and Tribal 
Area Development plans, A number of studies have pointed out the 
possibility of using dairy He oe pneu activities to bring about social 


and economic changes in the rural areas.} 


The success of dairy development programmes and their ability to 
influence social and economic changes in villages depend on a number 


of factors, These factors include the economic viability of the 


ithe wide recognition of this aspect in the international scene is 
indicated in the choice 'Dairying as an Instrument of Social 
Change’ as 4 major theme of the XIX Internat ional Dairy Congress 
held in New Delhi during December 1974, 


programmes, organisat ional effictency, administrative and management 
arrangements for supplying basic inputs and marketic, of milk, and the 
attitude towards improved dairying practices by the farmers, While 

a development agency can influence the dairy farmers ' activities and 
facilitate the Sugot ton of new practices, the success or OF NEE ye Be 

of development programmes Benches on three major areas in which dairy 
farmers have to make important dectetona: The contribution of dairying 
in achieving the social and economic ee of i development, 


will depend upon the decisions on: v ne much to invest in dairying, 


ae 
peace nape se I OOO a IOI 


- one 


2) what kind of milk product ion practice should be adopted, and 3) how 


ae ialtidiadieenies fas 


to at gisee the ilk produced atl ii The farmers! decisions will 
determine the Pernt ity of nilk pradueed: land ut {Lisation, purchase of 
inputs such as cattlefeed and cottonseed cake, family consumption of 
milk, dependence on add) ened aii tee seater ae with local community 

in terms of organising collective dot iettiea : Thoseeoms in Saye to 
determine the econcmic and social impacts of dairy development, it is 
necessary to understand the dairying decision-making process oe the farm 
levei, A number of studies hive attempted to measure the economics of 
dairying. Some of these studies also make an attempt to determine 

the factors influencing farmers’ milk production and marketing 


pattern, ‘However ,_ the existing studies often do not provide a 


comprehensive analysis of the factors influencing the farmers! 


3 
decisions on investment in dairying, milk production practices and 


: 2 
marketing of milk, This study makes an attempt to identify some 


of the factors influencing the dairying decisions at the farm level, 


It was. pointed out earlier that a number of dairy eats ae 
activities were initiated during the last decade, Often, an evaluation 
of these activities is confined to an analysis of cre efficiency of 
the departments concerned in achieving the ohys testi financial 
targets of the programme, This evaluation procedure does not assess the 
quality of services obtained by the beneficiaries, The airy farmers ' 
decisions on investment in dairying, feeding practices and marketing 
pattern can be influenced by the activities of various deve lopment 
agencies, Therefore, this study also makes an attempt to assess the 
impact of dairy development activities taken up during the last decade on 


the farmers’ decisions. on dairying, 


122 Objectives and Coverage of the Study 


This study was carried out with three objectives: 


1) To analyse the farmers' decisions on 
a) investrent in dairying, b) milk production 
_practices, and c) disposal pattern of milk. 


“Hea it should be pointed out that the study conducted by the Centre 
for studies in Economics of Dairying at Vallabh Vidyanagar, provides 
a fairly comprehensive set of data, See V 3 Vyas and K M Chowdhry, 
Economics of Dairy Farming in Mehsana District, 1971, However, 
there are only a very few studies of this nature, 


2) to study the impact of dairy develop- 
ment activities on the farmers. 


3) to understand the farmers' attitudes and 


reactions towards various changes in the 
operating environment ~~ 


1.2.1 Investtent in Dairying 


Studies have indicated that farners' investment decisions 
in agriculture are influenced by i dues of factors such as profit- 
ability: risk, availability of capital, labour requirements and 
availability, requirements of cqutonemeen gestation period, crop rotation 
and subjective discount factors, Land tenancy and nature of domestic 
market are also identified as possible economic factors influencing 
the farmers' choices. Other factors include agro-climatic variations and 
| social factors such as family rradie tee and religious/caste AS eta 
\ The investment behaviour and investment pattern among the farming 
community vary according to different characteristics, For example, 
Bela Mukhotd> (1966) has shown that the very nature of the agrarian 
economy of India provides large farmers with alternative and more 


remunerative non-farm investrent.apnertunities as compared to farm 


3 F 3 a 
Bela Mukhoti (1966): Agrarian Structure in relation to farm 
investment decisions and agricultural productivity in low income 
country = The Indian Case, Journal of Farm Economics, Vol.48, pp,1210, 


investment.’ Studies by Nandal " (1972) and Kahlon et al” mo. have 
praved that the percentage of tot=1 income. invested increased with the 
size OE the farm, level of mechanisation and education Vevbi of the head 
of the family. “ils and ‘mprovemené of land account for a major 
share of farm investment, figestmanes in farm machinery and irrigation 
Structures were the next important items, The investment pattern 
varied according to the size of holdings, The small fanaeredontdine’ 
importance to ext endive irrigation facilities and a major portion of 
their investments accounted for this activity, Farmers with medium size 
x holdings concentrated.on increasing eye size of operational holdings. 
Investment in farm machinery. accounted for a large’ proportion ae the 


- farm investments made By the large farmers. Me 


While Some studies are available on one farmers’ investment. 


AS 
coolant 


pattern in agriculture, vers few studies neve analysed the investment 
6 ids, 
pattern in sedyine. Pant and Karanjkar (1.965) ‘have studied the 
investment ees ai dairy farmers in the jabi pie area, The average 


investment varied from Rs, 3,828 for farmers with 5-10 animals to %&,49,540 


_for farmers with more than 23 animals 


eid 


De S. Nandal 972): Patterns of Inconie, Investment, Resend ture and 
5 Savings of Selected demonstration ‘farms in Haryana, Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, 27 (4) eae an! | 


>Kahion A.S. et aL (1972), Savings and Investment Pattern of Farm 


Families in the “Punjab, Taian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 27 (4) 


°s.P. Rant and S.V. Karanjkar (1965), Economics of Dairy Enterprise 
in Jabalpur with Special Reference to the Scale of Enterprise, 


Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 20 pp.116-121, 


The present study attempts to relate the investments in dairying 
with the following factors |} 1) size of holding, 2) proportion of 
irrigated area, 3) cropping pattern, 4) total investment in eerie 
5) availability of family labour, 6) expected returns from dairying, 
7) education of the head of, the family, 8) caste, and 9) Eboddyt consinipt'ion 


requirements, 
1,2,2 Milk : Soil Practices 


Milk yield obtained from dairy animals is iséiccnenn Bie a number 
of factors such as breeds, feeding practices, sedaonal (aaa of 
lactation and number of lactations, When the farmer decides to buy a 
particular animal,. some of the above factors will have already, been 
determined, However, che will have still control over esc practices 
and labour utilisation for up an of cattle. The study pete analyse gd 
the existing feeding practices and labour utilisation to ident ify the 
factors influencing the vardacions Mt these aspect d'anong different 


producers, | A aaa 


Sa a broad sense, one could argue that dairying decisicns at the farm 


level are related to a number of other decisions, This is especially frue 
when dairying is considered as an activity competing for rescurce allocation 
at the farm level, In order to analyse dairying decisions in this: broad 
sense, it is necessary to consider the entire farming decisions,’ 

However, because of a number of constraints, the present study deals. 

with only dairying decisions, without relating them with the overall 
resource allocation at the farm level, ry 


It has been pointed out that subsidixry cccupation like dairying 
is undertaken to sunplement the inccme fror agriculture, Some of the 
major gains from keeping dairy cattle have been identified as availability 
of a continuous stream of income from milk production, utilisation of 
crop Eyneenitees and generation of employment for idle family labour, 
While analysing the milk =roduction practices, the contributions of the 


above factors are also analysed, 
1.2.3 Disposal Pattern of Milk 


As in BAe case ay invest mente in dairying and milk production 
practices, farmers‘ decisions on qieeeate sacterk of milk are influenced 
by a number of factors. These factors include the family inoome levels, 
total production of milk, price, size and composition of family and seasona- 
lity. Proximity tc urban markets and the existence of organised nilk 
collection units in the village alsc can influence the disnosal nattern, 
This study analyses the effects of some of these factors on the disnosal 


pattern of: milk, 


There are conflicting views on the native of the supply curve 
in agriculture. A study of Mathur and Ezekiel® (1961) indicated the 
existence of an inverse relationshipn between prices..and marketable. 
suroluses. However, studies made by Raj Krishna” (1962) and others © 


e Mathur P.N, and Ezekiel H, (1961), Marketable Surplus of Food and 
Price Fluctuations in Developing Economy, Ky Klos, pp.316-406_ 


Raj, Krishna (1962), A Note on Elasticity cf Subsistence Crop, 


Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol.XVII, No.3, pp.7985. 


neal 


have indicated that marketable surplus cf a commodity is related to 
price elasticity of the preduct, its income elasticity and the quantity 
consumed by the family. Krishnan © (1965) has exnressed a, relationship 
for elasticity of Rr taal surplus in Ferns of income sacred 

of fa ees demand for ERE conmdity, Lanai elasticity and proportion 


11 
of output consumed, In dairying, a study conduct ed at s.1. E. T. Gen) 


establishes the validity of the hypothesis that in “low income hous eholds 


an increased production of milk can Lead to increased consumption due 
to overall aeponee in income, ae is proposed, to test che validity 


of some of these statements on ieee tLe Surplus of milk. 
1.2.4 Impact of Dairy Development Activities 


The dairy development, activities in the past included one.or 
more of the following activities: loan of subsidy for purchase of cat tle, 
loan or subsidy for the construction of cattleshed, provision of artificial 
insemination facilities, veterinary help to the producers and subsidy 
on fodder production, Though it is possible to, obtain financial, outlays: 
on such schemes, it is difficult te find out to what extent the : 


benefits reached the farmers, Therefore, a number of questions on the 


SL LIS LIS LLL LLL ES NIL IIE ELLE AO LLL A CE 


10 
T.N. Krishnan (1965), Marketable Surplus cf Foodgrains, Economic 


Weekly, Annual Number, 


is eae a: ie 
S.I,E,.T, (1971), Spread Effects of Dairy Enterprises: A Case Study 
of Anand, pp.43-44, 


9 
magnitude of such help and the extent of benefits realised by the 
farmers were included in the current investigation. The. improvements 
in dairying practices from these dairy development activities and the | 
awareness and contact with existing dairy development agencies are 


also assessed. 
1.2.5 Farmers! Attitude towards Changes in Environment 


The farmers' decisions on investment, production practices 
and disposal pattern can be influenced by changes in a number of 
aspects such as prices of cattlefeed and milk, availability of loans 
for purchase of cattle, the family income position and the cropping 
pattern, This study has made an attempt to quantify the changes in 
the current dairying practices of the farmers on account of changes 
in the above factors. This information is used to work out the appro- 


priate measures of elasticities. 


i,3 Methodology 


-- 


- 


vary from region to region, Therefore, any generalisation of dairy 
farmers‘ Se eAoreuaking process can be made only with data from a 
cross-section of orice from the different regions, we this 
would have been most desirable for goblevine the objectives of the 
study, it was ee poseubhe to collect such data mainly because 


of lack of time, Therefore, it was decided to analyse 


LO 


the behaviour of dairy farmers in one region of Gujarat with a view 
to arrivi zg at some tentative conclusions on the decisions made 


by the milk producers In view of this limitation, the findings of 


chia ad ed should ugee hiss, as a ‘set ae bre ae 


VETO ‘ it Oo AVON 


for snieioal Seine wie a le sanple rene all over india, 
92unpad vinktea Bisb dove 3Joolioo ot sIdteeoq gon esw Jr .ybuse 


In Gujarat, milk producers.” 60> eee ane SO ogiet leg Pte orgam . 
nised in many areas, In areas like Kaira and Mehsana, the producers' 
unions have set up their own processing facilities and they market 
a wide range of products, Since dairying in other parts of the 
country has not reached this stage, it was considered apnropriate to 
eliminate such areas where milk producers were highly organised. In 
contrast to such areas where the union of milk producers' societies 
owned the dairy, the Ahmedabad District offered a situation where the 
milk producers' societies sold milk to the minicipal dairy at prices 
fixed from time to time. The Ahmedabad dairy was set up by the 
Municipa}*ty and five milk unions supplied milk to the dairy at price 
levels fixed by a Rat‘ng Committee consisting of representatives of the 
producers, municipality and ocuc, ascerested agencies, » Here, it was’ 
alSo possibbe:to ‘locate 'somé villages, where organised milk collection 
societies did not exist, Considéring these factors, the ‘Ahmedabad 


district was selected for this study, 


Six villages were-selected using a purposive sampling-procedure, 


taking the following considerations into account: 


1) There should be villages with high and low 
coverage of organised societies in collecting 
milk, 


2) The villages should be located at varying distance 
from Ahmedabad city, and 


3) The sample should also consist of villages some 


with predominantly cow-milk prceduction and some 
with predominantly buffalo-milk production, 


Keeping these aspects in view, discussions were held with the 
General Manager of Ahmedabad Municipal Dairy and representatives of the 
different milk srcducers' unions, The villages thus identified for 


the study are listed in Table 1,1, 
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Twenty farmers were selected from each of the sutauted villages, 
In select’ >g the farmers, it was ¢ nsidered necessary to tietade farmers 
with varying sizes of cattle population, However, in the absence of a 
complete enumeration of the distribution of the Sere population in all 
} the families, it was decided to use the quantity of milk Supplied through 
organised channels as a proxy for the number of animals. In villages 
where milk producers societies existed, the quantity of mt1k supplied 
by the members on a given day was obtained, and on this basis, the 
households were classified into different groups. Twenty sample farmers 
from each village were selected on the basis of a stratified random sampling 
‘procedure, In the villages where milk collection societies did not 
exist, twenty farmers were Selected at random without using any stratifi- 
cation procedure. The distribution of sample households according to 


the number of milch cattle is given in Table 1,2. 


Table 1,2: The Distribution of Sample Households 


Number of Jetal- Vehlal aie Bhama- Zamp_ Total 
Cattle pur dan Sara 
s 1 3 2 6 12 3 4 30 

2 7 10 11 7 5 5 45 

3 8 4 3 ne 3 4 22 
ae x21 SL Aiea elt GGUS Aen Sn 
4 & above 2 4 - L 9 7 23 

Total 20 20 20 20 20 20 120 
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1.4 Period of Study 
The field work was carried out during September 1976, The 
reference period for the data was for one year preceding the intere 


view with the farmers, 


X 

CHAPTER 2% DAIRY INVESTMENTS OF 
X THE SAMPLE HOUSEHOLDS 
X . Rear a8 . 5 


2.1 Age of the Head of the Household 


The average age of the head of the household was 40,9 years and 
it ranged between 36.7 years for households with 3 milch cattle and 
42.6 years for households with more than 4 milch cattle. The average 
age ranged between 38.7 years for households with an Lica aEEE 
less than Rs,250C in dairying and 43.0 years for households with dairying 
investment of Rs,5001-7500, The data from the sample households supports 
the hypot hes is that the age of the head of the household was indevendent 
of both the number of milch cattle and ae investment in dairying 


(Table 2,1). 


Table 2.1: Age of the Head of the Household 


(a) Age distribution according to number of milch cattle: 


Number of Age of the Head of the Household ee aie 
milch cattle up to 25-45 Above 45 Total Be 
e 25 
i 1 19 1 30 42,33 
2 5 28 12 45 it 
‘ 2 16 22 36,72 
4 and above 1 15 i. 23 42,65 
Total 3 78 33 120 40,91 


Observed chi-square: 4.34 
Table value of chi-square at 5% confidence level: 12,59 


ait it should be pointed out that the term "investment" is used for the 
stock of investments with the farmers. The number of milch cattle with the 
farmers and the total money value of €11 dairy assets were considered for 


this purpose, 


Table 2,1 (Contd,) 


th) Age Distribution according to Investrent in Dairying 


Age of the head cf the hcusehold _ . 
Investment in ; 


dairying (s.) ip eaees Aloe, AST ee eee eee 
25 
Unto 2500 5a 25 9 y8h 99 38 .74 
2501 = 5000 . 38 12 53 41.58 
5001 = 75c0 pk 8 8 17 43,00 
Above 7500 eae 7 4 11 42.09 
Total 9 78 33 120 | 40,91 


Observed chi-square: 6,43 


2,2 Size of the Family 


The average family size was about 6 members, This was minimm 
for families with 2 milch cattle (S,38 members) and maximum for fanilies 
with more than 4 milch cattle (6,73 members), A chi=square test incicated 
that the size of the family and the number of milch tattle with the family 
were not independent. The eerees fanily size renained more or less ¢con= 
stant for fia thes investment categories upto Bs. 75003 but the average 
family ae: those households with an invectalen of mre than '&,7500 
was very much higher than the remaining three categcries,. However, a 
chi-square test indicated that the size of the family and investment 
in dairying were independent of Sach other at 5% significance level, 
Even at 10% si gsticaune level, the samle daha ‘Gunaest ee the hynothesis, 


though the observed value was very close to the rejection level, 


Table 2,2: Size of Family 


(a) st tion of Hous ds according to size of family and number 
of r’ich cattle: 


Number of families with members 


Number of As See Average . 
milch cattle Below 6 '"6<«9 Above 9 Total Size of 
family 
2 26 1g 1 45 5,38 
3 11 9 2 22 6,13 
4 and above 9 13 3 23 6.73 
Total 56 58 6 120 5.9% 
Observed chi-square: 13,94 
Table value of chi-square at 5% confidence level: 12,59 
(b) fon of households according to size of family and imest- 


tribut 
ment in dairying: 


Number of families with members 


Inv cstment Average 
in dsirying Below 6 6-- 9 “Above 9 +Total size of 
(2s) family 

Up to 2£ 0 19 20 eas: 39 5.69 

2501 = 5000 29 21 3 53 5.79 

5001 - 7500 7 s eae 17 5.82 

Above 7500 1 2 11 8,00 

Co EA De LEE EERO EE IE EE 

- Total 56 56 6 120 5.96 


ee err eeenese ee EC EC ELE LILLE LLL ILS, 
Observed chi-square; 10,44 
Table value of chi-square at 10% significance level: 10,64 


thy) 
2.3 Education of the Head of the Family 


The average education gerta? of the head of the families included 
in the study was 1,27. The education level was least for farmers with 
more than four milch cattle, At the same time, when the investment in 
dairy cattle was considered, the average education score was least for 
farmers with an investment below Rs.2500 in dairying. This indicates 


that the farmers with a low education level have a tendency to keep lar- 


| ger number of cattle of inferior quality. Their investments in 


cattleshed and other items are also low. As the education level increases, 
though the nunbe r of cattle is reduced, there is a tendency to invest 

in more expensive cattle and to provide necessary cattlesheds, The 
chissquare analysis indicated that the education level of the head of 
the family and the number of milch cattle were independent, Similarly, 
the data supported the hypothesis that the education level of the farmers 


and the level of investment in dairying were independent (Table 2,3), 


The average education score was calculated using the following weights 
attached to the education level: Illiterate: 0; Brimary School: 1 
Middle School: 2, High School: 33; College: 4, 
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Table 2,3: Education Level of the Head of the Family 
(2) Distribution of farmers according to education level and the number 


of mi mi *ch cattle 


Number of farmers with education level 


Number of . _ Average 
milch ca Illiterate Primary Middle High College Total peeeotion 
cattle School _ Schoo] __ School | Score 
1 8 9 7 4 2 a) See. 59 
3 saci 3 ee 1 22 1,68 
4 and above 16 1 3 3 = 23 1,14 


Total 46 24 26 19 5 120 1,27 


Observed chi-square: 16,19 
Table value of chi-square at 5% confidence level: 21.0 


ma Se 7 ape se 


(b) Distribution of farmers according to education level and invest ment 
in dairying: 


paar US A SS TN ST Lae 
Number of farmers with education level 


Invest= Average 
eae . eins ducati 
sedeim Uiliterate Primary iddle High College Total "70 
rate School School School | | 
Up to 2500 17 9 8 4 1 39 1.05 
2501-5000 20 Te 12 8 3 53 1,32 
5001-7500 4 5 3 4 1 17 1,58 
Above 7500 5 wee 3 - 11 1,36 
TETAS A SEES = 
Total 66 24 26 19 5 120 1.27 


Observed chi-square: 8,73 
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22h, Family Education Score 


ye ety, 


The average education score of the family members was 1.15, An 
analysis of the number of milch cattle with the households and the 
vac Gadit pat teen De ees ine in relation to the family education 
score indicated more or less the same tendencies as in the case of the 


education of the head of the family, 


265 Caste 


Patels and Scheduled Bagtest dominaues the sample households, 
About 54 per cent of the households belonged to the Patel community 
and 43 per cent belonged to Scheduled Castes, Among the Scheduled 
Castes, the observed number of households with more than 4 milch cattle 
was much higher than the expected number on the basis of an assumption 
that the number of milch cattle is independent of caste. On the other 
hand, among the patels, the observed number of households with more 
than 4 milch cattle was much less than the expected hae based 
on the samé assumption, Compensating changes were observed in the 
households ‘with one and two milch cattle, The overall result of this 
behaviour was, as the chi-square test indicated, the caste and number 
of miich cattle with the households were not independent, However, 
when the relationship between caste and investment in dairying was 
considered, the chi-square test supported the hypothesis that these 
two factors are independent, aabinine: the results on the number 
of cattle and the investment dating it is possible to infer 


that scheduled caste families have a tendency to retain a larger 


20 
proportion of poor cattle and that their eee tnent in supporting 
facilities is proportionately lower than the patels, 3 No words, 
the findings lead to the hypothesis that scheduled caste families 
are more concerned with number of cattle than with the quality, while 


the reverse is true with the Patels (able eT ee 


Table 2.4: Caste Distribution of the Sample 


{ 


(a) Distribution of households according to number of milch cattle and 


Caste: 
Number of Families belonging to 
milch cattle Patels Scheduled Brahmin Bania otal 
Castes 
1 | 13 16-5 se gt eee - 30 
2 33 10 re : 45 
3 12 10 - Meee fe 
4 and above 7 16 oo ee - 23 
Total 65 52 2 i 120 


. 


Observed chi-square: 18,24 


Table value of chi-square at 5% confidence level: 16,92, 
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Table 2.4 (€Contd.) 


_cordinz to investrent in dairyin 


= 


a 


{b) Dist -ibution of households 
and caste 


Families belonging to 


Number of a a i re Total 
milch cattle Patels Scheduled Castes Brahmin Bania 

Up to &.2500 17 20 1 1 39 
“2501 = 5000 = 35 Az ae pee Lo ae 
5001 - 7500 ~ 9 eS s} ~ - 17 
Above 7500 4 eer J Sigh ace FE ie =e a phe 


Total 65 ae 2 a 12¢C 


Observed chi-square: 7,70 


2.6 Occupation of the Head of the Household 
Cultivation was the major occupation of about two-thirds of the 
sample households and 25 per cent of the families had dairying as their 
major occupation. About 10 per cent of the remaining households came 


from farilies of agricultural labourers, servicemen, professionals 


and businessmen, 
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In order to test whether the number of milch cattle with a house- 
hold was independent of the major accupation of the head of the family, 
expected Peecncncuee under a null hynothesis of independence were 
calculated, It was noticed that the actual number of cultivators with 
more than 4 milch cattle was arty abade half of the expected number 
under the null hypothesis. In the case of families reporting dairying as 
the major occinae btn tens observed number of families with more than 4 
milch cattle was more than double the expected number under the null 
hypothesis. The chi-square test rejected the null hypothesis indicating 
that the number be milch cattle with a family was not independent of the 


occupation of the head of the family. 


The level of investment in dairying was also compared ter the 
occupation of the head of the family. In this case, the chi-square test 
supported the hypothesis Piat the level of investment in dairying was 
independent of the occupation of the head of the fanily. A pose abie 
explanat.on for this could be tht all the cattle with the farmers 
having dairying as their main occupation might not be of superior nodlity. 
Here again, it appears that the larger sizeof the cattle does not 
necessarily imply larger Pie secue re in dairying. Often the larger 
number is constituted by less expens ive (and probably inferior 


quality) animals, 
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Table 2,5: Occupation of the Head of the Family 


(a) Dist-ibution of farmers accc’ jing to number of milch cattle and 
occupation: 


Number of farmers with main occupation as 


Number 
of milch Culti- Dairy- Agri. Service <rofe- Busi- Others Total 
cattle vation ing Labourers ssion ness 
err ere eran 
1 21 4 1 1 al 2 - 30 
2 36 5 2 1 1 - - 45 
3 fe 5 1 - - - 1 a2 
4 & above 7 16 2 a 7 - - 23 
a 1 105 ca hc i PL a a alr 
Total 79 30 4 2 | 2 2 ti 120 


er Le 


Observed chi-square: 31,95 


The table value of chi-square at 5% confidence level: 28.9 


(b) Distribution of farmers according to dairy investment and occupation: 


Invest- Number of farmers with main occunation as 
se a as AT PTR ES EE AIT i it a ICN gC 
; eae Culti- fe Agri. Service Profe- Busi- Others acre} 
dairying 
Ms vation Labourers Ssion ness 
Up to 2500° 20 11 2 2 2 2 - 39 
25015000 42 9 2 rae - - ~ 53 
5001-7500 11 5 - ae See. - 1 17 
Above 7500 6 5 - =, ee - - 11 


Total: ffs) 30 4 2 v 2 x 120 


Observed chi-square: 13,81, 
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2.7 Subsidiary Occupation 


Diirying was the only sub diary occupat fon of 75 Ais es In 
another ten families dairying along whthee pee hee activities like 
agriculture and ‘aboae was reported to be the subsidiary occupation, 

Thus dairying was considered to be the secondary occupation of 85 
‘farmers, In five families (excluding 30 primary occupation and 85 Secondary 


occupation) dairying was only a tertiary activity, 


2.8 Operating Area with the Farmers 


The aye race operating area with the sample households was 8,44 
acres, of which 7.51 acres was owned ind 0,98 acre was leased in, A 
large proportion (about 72%) of the operated area was irrigated, The 
average operated drea among families, with different Sizes of cattle 
population. ; did not indicate a substantial variation, However, when the 
households were grouped according to their investment in dairying, the | 
investment in dairying increased with the average size of operating = 
area, ‘YWeile the average size of operating area of farmers with an 
investment of feos than Rs,2500 in dairying was §,65 acres, it increased 
mer i O7 acvueeee farmers with of investment of more than s.7500. in 
dairying. The summary of results. is provided in Table 2,6 and more 


- detailed information is provided in Appendices 4 and B, 
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Table 2,6: Operating Area with the Farmers 


(a) Distribution of farmers according to number of milch cattle and 
oper ted area: | 


Number of Average area operated per family Proportion of 
milch ae a eT EES a emer he 
ab o 
Baeble Owned Leased in otal in ‘opeteted 
area neh 
1 7.58 oe 1,00 8.58 79,12 
2 7.48 0.67 , ee Ye 67 ,.88 
3 8.98 0.82 9,60 80,72 
4 & above : 6,06 ber helo » 59.86 
Total TOL 0, 98 8.44 72 ,CO 


(b) Distribution of farmers according to investment in dairying and 
Operated area: 


wee Average araa operated per family Proportion of 
ing (Rs,) Owned Leased in Total irrigsted 
area 

Up to Rs,2%00 5.39 0.26 5,65 68.72 

2501 = 5000 8. 98 0.97 9.87 72.60 

5001 = 7500 7,01 1,06 paar BOF 75.75 

Above 7500 ae 3.43 “12.07 Tit 


Total yey! 0.98 8.44 72,00 
es 
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2.9 Area under Fodder Crops 


Acout ee cent of the otal Beg as arca was under fodder 
producing ereea. This proportion did not indicate any substantial 
variation among face with diiferent sizes of milch cattle, However, 
‘when the fodder auedenei sn data in different villages was considered, 
it was obvious that the relative emphasis on fodder producing oe 
varied from village to village. Similar observations can be nade in 
relation to the area under fodder creps with farmers oe to 
SEE eoeant jevelie cf investment a dairying: Detailed - ‘informations on 
the area under fodder crops according to size of cattle population and 
according to investment in dairying are presented in Apnendices CG and 


D resnectively. 


2.10 Size of Cattle-herd 


The sample ae had 563 cattle 129 cows. oo eee 
os: youngstock, In the case of families with only one milch cattle, 

27 families had kept tat faloes ard 3 had kept cows. The ratio “between, 
cows — buffaloes increased as the number of cattle with the households 
increased. The sunnbee of cows and biftalnees were more OT less the 


gee with more than three milch cattle, 


While considering the investments in dairying, it could be 
observed that the number of cows and buffaloes were more or less the 
same for families with a total investment below &,2500 in dairying. 


As the investment increased, there were more buffaloes than cows {Table 2.7) 


aif 


Table 2,7: Distribution of Cows, Buffaloes and Youngstock 


(a) Distribution of cattle accor’ ‘ng to number of milch cattle: 


Number of Number of animals ow.ied Total 
goer cat tle, Cows —~—s«éBuffaloes Youngs tock 
1 ane 27 29 59 
2 22 67 sali 55 ~ 144 
3 a2 44 43 109 
4 and above pe =” 65a 84 251 
Total 129 223 211 563 


Investment in Number of animals owned 


Total 
d: ——_— are TFL BP SR RT 
aarying Ms) Cows i? Patraieas Youngstock Te 

Up to 250¢ 27 Reet 2 One 45 regs co 
2501 = 5000 40 ee gS 79 i De om 
5001 = 7500 24 4C 48 112 
Above 7500 38 61 39 138 

Total 129 2°3 211 563 
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2,11 Relationship between Cattle Population and Investment 


As indicated earlier, the _nvestments fedicyine consisted of 
Pee chasec of cattle, construction of cattleshed and purchase of equip= 
ment needed for eg sti. The Be of cattle is related to the 
quality of cattle, In general, it was observed that the investments 
in dairying was related to the number of milch animals with the farmers, 
A chi»esquére test indicated highly significant level of association 


bet ween these two factors (Table 2,8) 


Table 2,8: Distribution of Sample Farmers according to Investment 


in Dairying & Number of Milch Cattle 


Investment in dairying 


Number of Total 
Milch cattle Up to 2501. 00K so 750l i 
Rs, 2500 to to & above 
5000 7500 

1 24 = 1* - “<0 

13 27 4 ge 45 

3 2 14 6 - 22 

4 and above - 7 6 10 23 

Total 39 oe. VW 11 120 


Value of chi-square: 87,771 


“, Se Rs, 5000 in construction of pucca cattleeshed, 
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2,12 Decision-makers in the Household 


The sample farmers were asked to indicate the role of various 
members in the family in nak ing decisions regarding nurchase of.cattle 
and feeding the animals, Of the 98 households, where animals were 
purchased, 76 decisions were made by the farmer himself, Of the vdaitton 
22 cases, 8 decisions were made by the housewife, 8 by the members | 


of the family and 6 jointly by the farmer and his wife. 


On feeding practices also, the head of the families mde the 
decisions in about 52% of Soke PO Cre ee the housewives had 2 
more impcrtant role in decisions regarding feeding practices, so that the 
decisions on ceding wore (ect to them én 28% of the families, In 


another 12% cases, it was a joint decision (able 2,9). 


Table 2,9: Decision- makers for Perchases and Feedin 

sis alex Number of Purchase Number of feeding 
de -isicns decisions | 

Farmer himself 76-0" zo 67 

Housewife 8 ener 32 

fembers of the family 8 7 

Farmers and housewife 6 mei me 14 


Total 98 120 


enema een eeeeenereeeeemmeteentemeeeeeemeeneenemeenemme tn emmeeneernnmmenmnnenmnenenmermntn amnenmepaemene nen ere en 


CHAPTER 3 MILK PRODUCT ICN 


PRACT ICES 


YX >< FX >< 


1 
3.1 Number cf Animels in Milk 


The 352 milch animals kent by the sample households comprised 
129 cows and 223 buffaloes, Cf the 129 cows, 76 were in milk (about 59%) 
and of the buffaloes, 149 (about 67%) were in milk, Anong the families 
with one ue or buffalo, almost all the animals were in milk, The 
proportion of animals in milk declined as the number of milch cattle 


with the families increased @ablie:3 <1); | 


Table 3,1: Number of Animals in Milk 


Number of animals = -» ! Cows Buffaloes 
in the families ain milk Toga Dey In milk Total 
1 - oe3 307 eee aes 27 
Z Ge 16 22 11 56 67 
o 3 : Reon rie en 19 Lk 
4 and above 42 40 62 36 49: gee 
Total ee isge 74 149 223 


ek. the expressicn'animals in milk' is used to denote cows/buffaloes 
which are yielding milk, . Those animals not currently yielding milk 
are referred to as dry animals, 


1b] 
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3.2 Continuity in Milk Prceduction 

Ose of the major advantages of keeping dairy cattle was considered 
to be a continuous f.ow cf income to the farrers. In order to verify 
whether this was true or not, the households were asked to indicate 
the duretion when the cattle were in milk during the 12 months preceding 
the interview, About 56% of the householcs had animals in milk for the 
entire neriod, All these households had at least two milch cattle, 
About 3 per cent of the haus eholds had cows in milk for :11 mont hs and 


another 20 per cent had milk production for 10 months (Table 3.2). 


Table 3,2: Distribution of Farmers according to the Duration of Milk 
Production 


Number of milch - Number cf farmers having cattle in 
Cattle milk for _. ) Total 
Months Pe 1. fo 2 gees gs 
Cows : 1 - vs 5 ae 4 Sore eo a ee cess B. 
2 Bak, See = 
3 = a ME cig 
Buffaloes: 1 - AEN Be Onda ectene 1 28 
2 a eae iets gio are 31 
3 dy Bit ty 11 
4 and above 
cows & . 4 - ~ - - - - - eh 
buffaloes 22 2 1 UREN Bice : 35 
Total BF kA 623.) ce a: 120 
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3.3 Cost of Maintenance 


The average cost of miinten--ce of cows in milk was Rs,6,40 ver 
day. The value of purchased inputs was ks,2.73 and the remaining amount 
of Rs 3,67 was accourted for tlie valuec of fare eeowe fodder at the | 
prevetling market price, The cost per milch cow was tmcst force 
with one milch cattle. The low level of purchased fasuks sevonneed foe 


most of the difference in the cost, 


The average cost of maintenance of dry cows was Rs,4,23, The 
farmers had used only very small quantity of purchased inputs, accounting 
_for only Rs,0.22, However, there was a slight increase in the quantity of 


farm=-grown fodder used in maintaining dry cows (Table 3,3). 


Table 3,3: Maintenance Cost of Cows 


Cost per animal per day. *2-°... 
Joleyeeurchased inputs Value of farm- ‘Total _ 
«iia 2 (Rs) grown items (ks) 
Cows in milk with farmers | 
having.- ._ 
p 1 milch cattle B75 2 et us ea 5.08 
2 milch catt 2 2.93 Peer FEOF 
5 miich-cattle S449 3,07 . . 6.86 
4 and-aboves = 2,50, ee 5494 
Average: UA hey 2s iets Ce ee eee 
Dry cows with farmers 
having - 
mo 1 milch cattle anes - ~ 
2 milch cattle 0,16 Bool: wf Wo Bee 4.31 
3 milch cattle - 6,50 6,50 
4 milch cattle = _.__e O65)! cae Oe ecu ce 3293... 
Average: eh eye 4,01 4,22 


a enn NNR ERERE ERR R EERE ie 


a0 


The average cost of maintenance of buffaloes in milk was Rs412,31 
with Rs,5.12 spent:on purchased inputs, The expense per buffalo was Least 
for families with more than four milch cattle, In this group, both the 
valu® of purchased inputs and the value of farm grown fodder were consider- 


ably below the expenditure leveis in other groups, 


The average expenditure on dry buffaloes was less than half the 
expenditures on buffaloes in milk, There was hardly any exoendtaaee on 
surchased inputs, Even the quantity of farm-yrown fodder fed to the dry 
buffaloes was less than the quantity fed to the buffaloes in milk 


stable 3,4)... 


Table 3.4: Maintenance Cost cf Buffaloes 


Cost per animal per day (Rs) 


Purchased inputs Value BE farm- Total 
ts) tee grown items 4s) 
Buffaloes in milk with 
farmers having - 
1 milch cattle 5,20 Tot 2.03 
2 milch cattle dag: © er 8,12 14,03 
» miich cattle 4,60 7 2 ee ; 24,35 
4 and above (inns 30 ee 4.093. oop ~2223_ 
ee - Average ~~. oo /5g12 ee 2h pele Bal 7419, 12.31 
Dry. biffalocs IOMewmers °c. ee 
having - . A 
1 milch cattle - 3.50 3550. aa 
2 milch cattle O%26 6.77. 7,03 
3 milch cattle 7 ~ . Gok 6.14 
4 and above ‘0,15 .9 DN 2, 3%90... cae 4.05 
AVEFABGE cen oe he O12. = na a Gl ie oe 
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3.4 Labour Utilization 


At ut half the sample farr rs did not employ outside labourers 
for looking after the cattle, Twenty persons were employed on an annual 
basis for looking after the catcle, in some villages, there were cow. 
herds who looked after the cattle belonging to the farmers, These 
cow-herds charged Rs,2 per month frr looking after the catile during 
grazing in the fields, Such monthly arrangements with the:cow-herds was 
the most common form of labour employed in looking after the cattle, 
There was only one farmer who had employed persons on a daily basis 


{Table 3,5). 


Table 3,5: Labour Employed in Cattle Keeping 


Annual | Monthly = Dairy 
Number of Employment Emp loyme nt Emp loyment 
milch cattle Number © Number. Number Number Number ..Number 

of of of of o£ “Of 
femii= = per- . .fami- ner- _. famil- per= 
ies sons lies sons — ies sons 
a aa pe o~ - o- = 
- a 1 27 27 1 at 
3 6 6 9 14 ~ f 
4 and above 10 i 6 9 a = 


Total Ly 20 42 50 1 { 


I 


fe 


Family labour was intensively used for looking after the 
cattle, While families paying grazing charges to the cow-herds did 
not spend any time on grazing activities, they had to look after the 
animals at home. In the case of half the families not employing labourers , 
they had to ooera time on both grazing and locking after at home, 
In some sake family members looked after cattle while attending to 
some other jobs also, In most cases, females were spending exclusive 
time on cattle keeping. While the females in the sample households 
had spent 551 hours per day on cattle-keeping exclusively, the corres- 
ponding time spent by the male members of the family was only 165 hours, 
However, while considering the number of hours spent on cattle-~keeping 
along wth.obmee eeeivitics. iC can BeeeEeed that mle eee 


family had largely combined cattle-keeping with other jobs (Table 3,6), 


Table 3,6: Family Labour Employed in Cattle-keeping 


(a) Labour exclusively used for cattle~keeping: 


Ne bese Ae oles Ee ee Females 
miich cattle Number wours spene Number Hours spent 
per day per day 
d 13 38 49. 162 
2 | 16 63 | 70 239 
3 8 16 2.5... 78 
4 and above 11 48 Pep Se ee 
Total 48 165 162 551 
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t&hle 3.6 Continued 


(b) Labour looking after cattle along with other jobs: 


Males Females 
Number of oe Binge oe ae 
milch cattle ’ Number fours spent Number Hours spent 
per day per day 
1 | ra | sa = - 
2 35 91 | : - 
3 13 G33 ae 4 
& and above 6 a3 ~ 
Total 73 195 1 4 


3,5 Cost of Milk Production 


The average cost of milk production of cow ni tik was fa per 
litre didetiting of Rs: 6282 an out-of-pocket expenses and Rs, 1,11 on 
imputed costs. The out-of=pocket cioehecd wis eee for farmers with 
one milch animal. In fact, the out-of-pocket expenses for these farmers 
were only half the average cost for the total sample, The farmers with 
one milch cattie had me utilized lowest loveless home~ produced 
items, The cost var litre een tk nroduction (both out-of-pocket and 
Linpeted costs) increased with the size of milch cattle except for 


the category of farmers with four or more milch cattle, 

2 Imputed costs correspond to the value of inputs produced in the 
households and family labour used in looking after cattle, The market 
price was used as the basis for valuing such. inputs, 
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The average cost of buffalo milk product ion was fs.2,41 per 


litre. T..2 lowest cost of Rs,1.89 per litre was eas from farmers 


— 


with four or more milt-h cattle. Thus for both cows and buffaloes, 


een ey a na 


economies of scale were observed in the category of farmers pane 


oo  ecemreerees 


four: or more milch cattle. another Similarity was that the he ae 
SR a 


2 enemas ei = ee 


Stith one milch cattle could produce milk at a_ cheaper cost compared 


cept 


to farmers ath eAOT 3 milch animals. It could also be noticed that 


oe 


ae, out of Becket expenses were below the imputed cost levels for 
all farmers (Table 3.7). 


Table 3.7: Cost of Milk Production 


Type of animals / Number Font ae La fs) on 


OF witch Out of pocket Imputed Total 
cattle 
Expenses — costs 
Cows: gt 0,41 Oe 1,18 
2 | 0.81 Ladies 2,02 
3 (Cog 8 127 = 2637 
4 & above 0.76 1.04 1.80 
Total . 40882 1iy 1.93 
Buffatoes> °°. 1 0,98 1,46 2.44 
2 Lore 1.59 25 
3 | 0, 96 Bae A: 92497 
4 & above 0.88 i 1.89. 
Total: 1,00 gar? Saal 


A 
CHAPTER IV X DISPOSAL PATTERN OF MILK 
| X a 


4,1 Mink Production 
The Bo milk production from cows was 3,3 litres with a 
range varying from 2,9 litres for farmers with 3 milch cattle to 4,3 
litres for Petuéta with only one miich cattle. The average milk production 


from buffaloes was 5.2 litves ee is uk ease of buffaloes, the neximun 


‘eam rtore ds rm 
Sn sates aay onrtanie! a 


yield per buffalo - was | observed for farmers with one e buffalo and | the 


nea 8 anon Som tn aa ar ean ames = 
cect OIL 


yield per animal geese gradually | as the size of milch cattle with 


nents tiee BRAC CO aA 


the farmers Be eredsed able 4. 1), 


a 4,1: Average Daily Milk Production 


Average daily production (Litres) from 


Number of 

milch cattle Cows | _ Buffaloes_ 
' EF 43 tis ee 
ee 5.1 
3 Ge ig 
4 and above ; — 363 4.9 
Total: | | Seo 5,1 


LLL LLL LLL LD 
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4,2 Retention for Home Consumption 


On an average, 21.9% of the cow milk product ion was retained for 
home consumption, A portion of the quantity recained for 
home consumption was used for preparing milk products for use at home. 
In general the proportion of milk retained for home consumption declined 
from 30.8 per cent of the total production of farmers with one milch 


cattle to 18, 4 per cent for farmers with more than 4 cattle, 


The retention for home consumption from buffalo milk production 
accounted for 20,2 per cent of the total production, Here again, the 
proportion of méant ity veteran for home consumption deniened as the 
size of milch cattle increased, However, the full percentage retention 
was much steep in the case of buffalo milk from 31.2 per cent for farmers 
with one milch cattle to 10.9 per cent for farmers with more than four 


milch cattle, 


Table 4,2: Retention of Milk 


Number of Proportion of milk retained 


re nS frees aesiespenmtepncnses 

milch cattle Cow milkh . | B:ffelo milk Combi ned 
(2 of production) (€ of production) 

Sn a RR RC SE ONES 


1 3048 31,2 
2 22.6 21,8 
| 24,0 2305 
4 and above 18.4 10,9 
Total CR i eae 


4.3 Sale of Milk 


ee farmers had Macks about .0 per cent of the milk produced, 
The dif ference between: total production and the quant ities retained 
for home consumption. can be taken as the per centage of milk sold by 


the different bac eorics of formes! 


More than 80 per cent of the cow milk was sold through co= 
operative societies, However, among farmers with more than 3 milch 
cattle, sales through private vendors accounted for about 30 per cent 


of the-total sales, 


‘Seventy two per Santagecot buffalo.milk was sold Se 
joperative Pe op This percentage was: less Ehan. He share oe cow 
milk sold through co-operatives. The pattern of sale of buffalo. ale 
indicat es. some “cont rasting - bela vi our with that of oe cow milk sales... 
In the case of farmers with one tien cattle, while all the cow milk 
sale’ “was through the ees only a half che buffalo milk 
sales werc made through the conoperatives The percentage of cow milk 
sale through the co-operat ive societ ies declined as the number of; nilch 
cattle with the farmers increased. “However, an opposite tendency was 
noticed in relation to the Bale of buffalo milk. As t he aie of milch 
cattle with the farmers increased, percentage of goes sold through the 
comoperative os increased from about Poe. cent to more than 90 
percent. It can also be noticed that flights es Dex cent of the total: 


| buffalo milk sale was to the asueneee foe heir genes consumption. 


(Table 4,3). 
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Table 4,3: Sales Pattern 


ce NN ER LS a 


Percentage of cow Percentage of buffalo milk 
milk sold through Sold through 
Number of ee ee ee 
milch cattle Cooperative Private Cooperative Private Neighbours 
Society vendors society vendors 
1 100 .0 - 50.8 49,0 0,2 
2 91,8 p.2°. seme 40.3 3, 4 
3 100.0 8 We gee et oe f : 
4 and above 70,1 | 29,9 is 90,0 mY 10.0 ~ 
Total 81.9 18,1 72,0 26.5 15 


4.4 Factors Influencing Disposal 


4.4.1 Price 


The average Sale price realised for cow milk was Bs,1,25 per 

litre from private traders and Rs,0,95 fon eRe comoperative society, The 
high eetaca price received from the private traders was mainly because 
of the high ative in one village. Since no co-operative society existed 
in this particular ieee. it is difficult to compare the prices from 
both arcs fog it is also important to point out that comparisons 

of price per litre may not be justified because of the differences in the 
quality of milk sold, ‘While the prices paid by the comoperative Societies 
were Linked with the ausiiey of milk, there was no such arrangement with 


the private traders, At the same time, private traders might. not accent 
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4.4.2 Distance from the Dairy 


It ss generally believed that there is a tend. *.-y among the 
villages with organise | milk marketing facilities to dispose of a larger 
proportion of milk produced at home, Soretimes the existence of 
organised marketing facilities is influenced by the proximity of a dairy 
or urban milk markets, In the present sample, all eld aces except 
Galudan had co-operative societies supolying milk to the Suen hed 
Nunkeaica Dairy. Therefore, distance from Ahmedabad as such may not 
be = important consideration. In Galudan, there was only one farmer 


owning cow and the entire yield was sold, Inthe case of buffalo milk 


Seta SRE Jee 


sales, the lowest percentage of sales was reported from-Galudan, where 
no co“operative society existed (lable 4.5), 
Lt 


‘Table 4,5: Sales in Villages” 


ES 


| Distance Proportion of milk sales on a % of production 
oe” rn “Gow milk. Biffalo milk Total ilk 
| eae ey production 
: 7 | 
Jetal pur bk as ete BOO 74,7 74,3 
Vehlal - 25 66,0 85.3 83,0 
Koba . 17 eel 77 8: 77.8 
Galudan | 26 - 72.4 73.2 
Bhamasara BY a BOL 93.9 83.7 
Zap 56 oe ay TFB 80.3 79.4 
Total kB eh! LeO 79.4 
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diluted milk. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the quality 
of milk re 2ived by the private traders was superior to the milk sold to 


the co-operative societies, 


The ae price realised for buffalo milk was Rs, 1,42 per 
litre from the ee sevitive societies and Rs,1,63 per litre from the 
private traders. ‘The price realised on sales to the neighbourhood was 
even higher (s.1,78 per litre). Here again, the differences in 
the quality of milk sold to the different agencies make it difficult to 


compare the prices received from these sources ‘Table 4.4), 


Table 4,4: Prices Received (s, /Litre): 


Price/litre (fs) of apne, 


Wiitace Cow milk Fuffalo milk — 7 
| Sete En Co-operative Private — Hed ch tour 
ociety raders Society _ Traders , 
Jetalpur 0.85 ar Neuere Ub eee - ee 
Vehi esi | 1,10 ss - 1.49 eo . 1,78 
Kobe eee = : = 1,60 1.72 3 
Galudan ~ {2 ao _ 1.61 oo. 
Fhamasara . 0.93 ale TOL 1.40 - 
Zamp } 0,92 - 1.13 ae . 


Ak 


4.4.3 Number of Children 
Th. sales pattern of the f..milies was analysed in relation to 
the number of childre in the families, The , srcentage of milk sold by 


the families was not related to the number of children, 
ee 4.4 Size of Eatri ty 


Just as in the case of number of children, the size of family 
also did nct show any clear relationshiy: with the vroportion of milk 


sold, 
4.4.5 Family Income 


The family income also did not appear to be a major factor 
influencing the nroporticn of sales. From the regression equations 
reported below, it can be observed chat famidy thedie showed erratic 
signs for the coefficients in some cases, 
ee: Se cdsct isn of with 

The. major factor influencing the quantity of milk marketed was 
the level of producttqn. -In a number of regre. sion equat ions exolaining - 


the quantity of ish sold by the families, quantity of ‘milk sroduced 


eee 6 Eoly siont rlemae factor, The following ageaticns were Oo beatnee 


for the total samp’ a: 
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q = -0.939 + 0,945 q,, + 0.004 y + 0,217 ¢ - 0,069 $ 
m 
(60,3807 10,58)°. ON 730 9 ee 4 


R? =.:0,970 


log 4, = - 0.437 + 0,973 log 4, + 0.028 log y -0,006 log ¢ -0.127 log s 
(46,82) (O59)  —«--- 09) aaeanae 83) 


Roo 0.950 


where Fa = Oeics eich east sa 
q_ = quantity of milk produced 
y = monthly family income 
c = children below 5 years 
s = family size, 


‘and the figures in brackets are’ 't' values, 


When the families were grouped according to their family incomes, the 


regression equations obtained for each income group followed more or 
less the same nattern as in the overall situaticn,: dowever, there were 
some changes in the coefficients associated with each variable, The 


results obtained fer linear and logarithmic equaticns in each income 


category are given below! 
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Family Income cf less than Rs,250 


. | ee 5 
a = 0,154 + 0,876 q 57 0.005 Yor 0, Lo2 sc + 0,029 G5 tte 20.950 
(18.73) } (0,80) (0,63) (0,18) 
log , tt =-6.,389 + 0,983 log a #0,152 log y «0.029 log c -0.097 log s 


(20.06) (¢.84) (0.28) (i an): 
2 
R += 06,953 
Income Group Rs,250_- 500 er 


-0.942 + ane ES 20,001 y + Deere c + 0,008 S20, 963 


Gm = 
(42.89).. 4 Orso - G1.61) (0.10) 


log q_ = -0,008 + 0.985 log os -0,079 log y + 0,057 log c7 0,077 log s 
m eg 


(32.77) io. 65). 0266). Bee) 
R = 0,939 


Income above Rs, 500. € ; ie 


ees: Set. eg 9 
-1,085 + 0,953 q, + 0,002 y + 0.129 c -0,214 s; Ro = 0, 963 


m 
(32,55) (0, 90) 9.38)" G39 
log G7 eaGasee.* 0,966 log Ase 0,036 log y:~ 0.151 log c- 0.222 log s 
(25.60) (0.17) (1.31) (1,99) 
2 
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The dominance of total production on quantities marketed was also observed 
when regression equations were obtained for each village. In one village 
family size also emerged as a significant variable, The results obtained 


for each village using a linear form of tae variables are given below: 


Jetalpur 
2 
qs = 1,136 + 0,893 te * 0,001 y -. 0; 266%6.="O;16his. » R -=Olen0 
(13.79) (-1,39) (-1,53) (-2 ,94) 


Vehlal 
2 
q., = 72.318 + eis) +002 y+ Ose 206106; ki ae 
> ass 40.79) (Aa 0243) 
_ Koba 


: i ee? ee 2 
o = =0.267 + Geese is + 0,001 y + 0.1786 = 0,134 s; R = O,9bt 
(17,05) 47) (Cc, 69) (-1,27) 


Galudan 


qn = -0,477 + 0.769 a eure y + 0.215 ¢ - 0.C06 S3 R = ©. 947 
(17.49) (0372) (c .47) (-0 43) 

Bhar 1asara ) oy ee : 

ds = 1,598. eyaues ae 0,002 .y +Osigatc erO.607)8: Roe C.9cC 
Meme sa)y (G40) (Cc .63) (-0,.05)> 

Zamp 


is 2 
qs s 0.782: + Cyoce a =(O.CO4 y= OST8G G2 0,207 Ss: R= ©.979 
(23,44) (=1 47) (-C, 36) (1,04) 


Overall (linear) 


Ty 700939 4.0, 98514 + 0.004 y + CQigiare 8.069 s 


60558) -@.5C). GRMN 7) Ro sy ee 
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4.5 Income Elasticity 


The income aes of milk cons tae in Piducer Eaatbiee 
was Pai culated rea a regression equation with quantity of milk 
consumed as the dependent. ~ ae uud the same independent variables 
used in the previous regression equations The income elasticity 
uSing average levels of quantity consumed and average income level 
Sine the entire sample was 0,23, This is quite probable that the 
producing families did not increase their consumption very much with 
income levels, . Probably that is the reason why the income elasticity 
in the producer aan turns out to be much lower than the income 
elasticity for urban milk consumers, when the ingore elasticities were 
calculated for various income groups, it was observed that the elasticity 
was the largest for households with a monthly income of less than %&.250, 
There was a dectiae 8 oe elasticities in the upper income groups; 
While the income atdeetetry for famtlies with a monthly income of less 
than ks.250 was 0,65, it was only G6 “for families pith monthiv income 
above k&s,5CC. It is also interesting to point out that none of the 
regression coefficients associated with family income was statistically 
significant, The regression equations as well as the income elasticity 


for the income groups are presented below? 
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Less than Rs,250 
Mees eee. : <n ee 
qo = -0,154 + 0,124 a 43 0,005 y «0,152 ¢ ~0,30 82-826 40,25 
(2,65) ‘Dopp e- {0,63 (0,18) 
Income elasticity = (C,65 
q. = quantity consumed 
(All the other symbols Beprcecnt the same variables | 
mentioned on p.45.) ; 


Rs, 251 to 500 _ 
qd, = 0.942 + 0.098 q, + 0,001 y -0,271 c ~0,008 s ; R = 0,23 
46.66) (Gay ol) 


Income elasticity = 0.25. ° 


Above Bs_500 ; | 
ji 2 
TESS 1,51 + €,044 a + O,0C2y,-.+9.129 c . +. 0,204 s3 R= =:0,13 
1555) € 0,99) (0.39): - -+.1.70) a: Se 


Income elasticity =.0,10, ‘ae aoe 


Ageregate 
‘gq enon + 0,085 4, + 0.01 +9216 6 + 0,067 8 3 R= 0123 
As ae a). a) a 835) 98) | 


Income Base icity = ‘0. 25. 
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4.6 Seasonality of Sales 


In one village milk sales to the Rooper ie societies were 
more oF less Past ant over three Peon. in ail ener ee 
there were - substantial seasonal aaa In Vehlal, the average 
daily sales of fanilies ranged froin aan litres during Summer to 
5.78 litres during winter. In Kobay the ave rape be sales of 
familigs ranged from 2 .88 litres perth Summer to B75 litres during the 
rainy’Season, The range in Bhamas ara village was between 4,12 litres 
during Summer pad 9.25 litres during the rainy season, The variation 
in Joie Tanged: tion 5.50 litres during Summer to. 10,47 litres during the 


rainy Season, 


- The Gas to private traders eeee indicated seasonal variation, 


In all the villages, ‘the. ee en gale per family was eat ad 


it oe 


during. the, “rainy: season and che mi adinun Sale was ee the summer, 


. The vate between summer rE rainy season pl. was as high as 4:9 


in Bhamasara village. The lowest ratio af abaue 8:11 between Summer and 


rainy season sales was observed in Galudan (Tabie Hy6), 
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Table 4,6: Seasonality in Milk Sales 


(a) Sales’ to milk co-c .erative Society 


ee 


Average daily sales per family during 


Village Total 
Z Rainy Winter - Summer 
" Jetal pur ae 399 4,26 4,48 4,24 
Bene eee 5B 4.71 5.24 
Koba set 4,63 2.88 4,42 
Peanasara’ <2 0° oeep 7,34 ee 6,90 
Zamp 10,47 8.45.> i ee 8.14 
(b) Sales to Frivate Traders: 
: - Average daily sales per family during 
Rainy Winter Summer Total 
Vehlal Seeeoeoe 5.50 3,00 4,83 
Ko ba 6,25 5,41 WY a} 5.16 
Galudan Sate 5.40 4.03 4,96 
Bhamasara 10,50 8,50 4,62 7.87 
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JMYACT CF DAIRY 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


’ CHAPTER V 


ye 


Set Introduction 


There is a general Peoichey on the part of many evel uatsan 


studies to confine their assessment of developmentay act ivities to the 


eenanciel aspects of the project. The pre ates lending and subsidy 

elivitias provided in the project or the Beers! achievements 

ees itthe fos the financial invest ments are often ignored in the 

Pea tal ysie:; In the present study, it. was difficult to obtain the total 
dairy development efforts: in the fone Also the research design was 

not geared to carry out a benefits cost ee of dairy deve lopment 
activities. At the. same time, it wan cone ‘dered appropriate to under-= 

=! geaad ae extent of benefits received bythe ‘sample farmers, 1 They 

were asked to indicate the nature and: eRbene Gf assistance received from 

oar poveininent y Spsaperatives and private Agencies for cattle development 
during the last Si The type of assistance included loans and 
subsidy for purchase of cattle, Ioane and: subsidy for the construction of 

cattlesshed, artificial insemination facilities, veterinary help and 


subsidy for fodder production, . 
1 


In the absence ae any attempts to relate the developmental efforts with 
the results achieved, the finding of this chapter can only measure the 
farmers' knowledge of dairy development agencies and their adoption of 
dairy development pracetees, It is intended only to point out the 
current impacts on the ultimate beneficiaries, without making any attempt 
to judge whether this eee is consistent with the efforts made, 


Ar ( 


1 bd4 
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Vetex inary baron frequent. y received by the farmers, About 

53 per cent of the fa.imers had received veter: iary help. Loans for 

the purchase of cattle was the next important activity covering 15 

per cent of the sample farmers, Of the % farmers who had received 
cattle loan, 10 were from the district Peres bank, 3 from 

commercial banks and 5 from milk co- operative eeiteeican? Artificial 

insemination facilities were availed bf by about 12 per cent of the 


farmers (Table 5,1). 


5.3 Amount of Loan 

All the 18 farmers had received loans for the’ purchase of.one 
buffaloc. They had at least one buffaloe with them at. the time of 
receiving the loan. Therefore, the loans. were utilized for adding 
to the existing stock, The average cost of buffaloes purchased - 
Say ene earners was about &s, 1,500 while the loan amount covered 
vabout-70 per cent of the cost. Tue percentage of loans provided. from 


various sources did not indicate any substant al variations (Table 5,2). 


564, Subsidy 

Two bacnanal had Bet cad suberay foe purchase of buffaloes* One 
subsidy was received from-the. Smali..Farners' Development “Agency which’ 
. provided Rs, 466 for* cach buffalo waiie the cost of the buffalo was about 
RS. 2 3000. In Ehis:; case, “the subs toy, ent to a farmer who did ‘not own 
any cattle at all. AT he second, ‘anbate was ee RS, 40 os a Cattle: 


Development Centre, In this case, the subsidy went to a cares sah 


owned 4 milch cattle, 
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53.5 Utilization of Artificial 
Insemination Facilities 


The 15 farmers using artificial insemination facilities belonged 
to 3 viiliages ~ 2 at poral pir oe veiital and 1 at Galudan. The 
total number of animals inseminated were 16 incloding 12 buffaloes and 
2 cows, Except one farmer providing A,I for a buffalo and a cow, all 
others had provided A.I services for one animal each, Of the 14 Services 
for buffaloes, 8 cases were successful and 6 were failures. In the case 


of cows, of the two animals inseminated, one was suffessful. and the 


other was a failure (Table 5,3), 


‘Table 5,3: Utilization of A,I Facilities. 


Pe. _ Buffaloes - = = ~— Cows 
- Number of : ~ Jetal pur Vehtal Vehlal : -Galudan : 


cess lure cess lure cess lure cess lure 


1 fo ee dF i = eo : 1: ~ 


z | Zs Boe 3 a es 2 . re SP ie Re ee eee 
7 3 1 1 Zz ; mi beter é: - OF a ae "6s ey yas 
4 and above io oS se ee ae ae Le, uF as 

Total. M5) ERE ae ae - 1 1 ze 
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5.6 Veterina Hel 


The 64 farmers using veterinary help had utilized the services 
for 65 animals 60 of them cere nie alee Though the farmers | 
using veterinary help belonged to all the six villages, most of them 
were from the four villages Jetalpur, Vehlal, Koba and Galudan, There 
were only 5 (out of 40) farmers using these facilities from the 
remaining two villages: It was earlier Bee out that Vehlal account ed 
for most of the artificial connie services. The same village 


was leading in the number of farmers using veterinary help (Table 5.4). 


5.7 Subsidy for Fodder Production ee. es 


The four farmers poceisn hoe for fodder pepe scle belonged 
_to Koba and Bhamasa ra villages, In Koba, one 5 had purchased 
avis seeds worth By 100 of which Rs,25 was provided by the veterinary 
doctor’ as subeiaeeee In ieee three farmers had received help 
through the Bavla “Mik Society (Gopalak Society), One farmer-was 
provided with 0,57 acres of land for grazing, another farmer received 
Rs,300 to meet fodder expenses during a famine season and the third 


farmer got some quantities of grass free of cost, 


2 
Rajko is a fodder crop. 
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5.8 Awareness of Development Schemes 


The farmers were asked to .ndicate whether they were aware of 
any development schem3, especially the Cattle Development Scheme and 
Small Farmers' Development Agency (SFDA), At Jetalpur one farmer had 
heard of the Cattle Development Scheme, but he had not made any contact 
wit the officials, At Koba 5 farmers were aware of the SFDA and two 


of them had established some contact with the Agency, 


5.9 Visits to a Dairy Plant 


The sample farmers were asked to indicate whether they had visited 
any Sei plant, About 77 per cent of the farmers had never visited a 
dairy. In one village (Bhamasara) none of the farmers had visited the 
dairy. The maximum number of farmers visiting a dairy was 50 per cent 
of the sample in Jetalpur village, Among the farmers who had visited a 
dairy, the most common frequency was two visits and the maximum number six 
visits, The number of farmers who had visited a dairy as well as the 


frequency of visits is indicated in Table 5.5, 


The analysis provided here indicates that the dairy deve lopment 
activities in the past have not penetrated to the farners. In the 
absence of meaningful contacts with the ultimate beneficiaries, namely, 
the farmers, it cannot be inferred that the dairy development activities 


have influenced the farmers' decisions in the area covered by this study, 
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| | ; FARMERS! ATTITUDE 
CHAPTER VI TOWARDS CHANGES 


X 


The dairy farmers' investments in dair,ing, production practi- 
ces and marketing patterns are likely to be influenced by a number of 
ghanges in ye economic and sotdal environment in which they operate, 
This is true especially in Felation to changes in price of milk, ‘price 
of cattlefeed, income levels of the farmers and availability of credit 
for investments in dairying. “Changes in these factors are Likely to 


be pane cst ee 2 purchase ¢ of gee cattle, modifications in the © 


feeding stactiee. retentions - fan hanes dohamotion and disposal et 
of milk. The farmers’ attitude towards some of these changes were 


analysed through the help of a structured questionnaire, 


HLL. Price of Milk 
Of the 120 sample farmers, 64 per cent were satisfied with the 
current Level of milk prices teceived by them and 36 per cent were unhap py 
with the current levels. When questioned about the .evel of prices 
expected by those who were unhappy with the cvirrent milk prices, 25 
Perscats indicated Rs,2 per litre as a satisfactory level and another 
14 persons wanted a price as high as Rs,2 450 per litre, They were further 
asked to indicate the expected increase in milk sales if the desired 
price changes materialised. Sixteen of the 43 farmers indicated no 
change in their current sales pattern and another 15 farmers expected 


a daily increase of 1 litre (Table 6,1) 
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Table 6,1: Price Expectations and Changes in Milk Sales 


Expected increase in milk sales (litres/day) 
Expected Number 


oes pac fos chance’ Memes 106 1500 20 
1,61-1,80 3 3 5 i e 2 
1,81-1,99 z: i z . 4 a 
2.00 25 8 5 10 : - 
2,01-2,49 1 = 2 1 f : 
hes as 5 me = 3 sie 


Total 43 16 7 15 1 4 


The 43 farmers who were unhappy with the current milk prices bere 
selling 278 litres of milk daity. This accounted for about 78 per cent 
-of the total product fon of milk. ae the exnectec prices had realised, they 
were willing to sneECaee their sales up to 306 litres per day, which was 
about 86 per cent oe total milk produck tame While there was no Anerease 
in the case of farmers expecting a price SOS of | Rs, 1,61 - 1,80 per 
litre, there was rae IC per cent increase in the case cf farmers 
expecting Rs,2 per litre and abcut 15 per cent increase for those 


expecting Ps,2.50 per litre (Table 6,2), 
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Table 6,2: Changes in Milk Sales 


' Expected Price Current production Current Sales Expected Sales 

(Rs/Litre) (litres/day) (litres/day) under new prices” 
| (litres/day) 

16h = 1.60 48.0 45.0 45,0 

Se SS . = = 
2.00 205.5 L4955 165.5 
2.01 - 2,49 8.0 | {Gyo TO 
2.50 95.0 77.9 88.5 


Investment in additional milch animals was considered to be 
another outcome of increased milk prices, There were 26 farmers who 
‘thought that they would invest in additional milch animals if the 
' expected p-ices materialised, These farmers together were prepared 


to buy 5C additional cattle, (able 6.3). 


Table 6,3: Changes in the Number of Milch Cattle 


Expected price Number of farmers willing to buy Number of Cattle 


(Rs/Litre) more cattle when expected prices to be added 
materialised 

br-OL 1.80 3 3 

ied 3 1,99 : - 

2.00 12 Pap 

B501 = 2,49 ae ; | OU aera 

2.50 | aN 7 24 
Total : 26 50 


Most of the farmers ere to add buffaloes to their : 
existing Stacie Of the 50 additional cattle that were expected to be 
purchased, only P were cows. In fact, the 4 additional cows expected to 
be purché.ed ae from two farmers - one fare with 8 milch animals at 
the moment willing to buy one more cow and enother farmer with 12 milch 
cattle ii line te buy three more cows. Most of the additions of the 
buffaloes would be to the households with less “ee 3: milch animals 


at the moment (Table 6,4), 
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Table 6,4: Expected Increase in Buffaloes under Expected Prices 


3 


Number of Number of families buying additional 


existing miich buf falces Total 
cattle : 1 2 6 x buffaloes 
1 3 4 - At 
2 - 5 3 - LI 
3: ee : - 26 
te “ ESS 2 14 
5 1 : . =F 
6 Kobe e a zs 
7 a my 2 3 
8 * 1 ” - 1 
9 = ° e = 
10 i : : 2 
n : - . ~ : 
ee 1 : : J 


Total ie 4 8. sae 46 


sas ; 
A large proportion of the farmers (about 90%) did not consider 
it necessary to increase or decrease their current sales pattern if tle 


sale price of milk was increased by 10 paise per Litre. When the sample 


a 


farmers were asked to indicate the likely changes in milk sales as 4 
result of changes in milk prices 107 farmers indinzated that there would 


be no change in the quantity. In the remaining 13 cases, 11 farmers had 


indicated an increase of up to 1 litre per day in sales value as a result 


of an increase of 1C paise per litre of milk. None of the farmers 


wanted to reduce the sales when the prices are increased (Table 6,5). 
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Table 6,5: Farmers’ Response to an Increase of lc Paise/Litre 


Increase in Number of responses in 

pie 3 Jetalpur Vehlal Koba Galudan Bhamasara Zamp Total 

(Litres/day) 

No change 16 18 19 1g 19 17 107 

Up to 0,5 - z - 1 : d 2 
0.5 a 1 " Ses: 1 3 
1,0 : 3 i = 1 ad t. 6 


Lo S260 = - - - iS 1 2 


Another impact of a price change of milk would be reflected in 
the feeding practices, he" tncreeeen earlier, 43 farmers were not happy 
with the present prices realised for milk, However, of these 43 farmers, 
32 did not plan to make any change in thetr feeding practices even 
after realising the expected prices, Of the remaining 11 farmers 8 
were willing to increase the ration of cottoneseed cakes, one was 
willing to increase-green fodder and 2 others were willing to increase 


both cotton=seed cakes and green fodder, 
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6.2 Income Changes 


It was hypothesised earlier that the changes in family income 
would influence the consumption and disposal pattern of milk, In order 
to test this assumption, the income elasticity measures obtained in 
Chapter 4 provides a basis, There it was pointed out that in most of — 
the producer families, the income elasticity was low. Another attempt 
to analyse the same question could be made through the surveys or 
consumer intention, In this case, the farmers were asked to indicate 
their response to changes in daily income. Since the calculation of 
the present income levels of the families would be difficult, the 
~ usual procedure of relying on family expenditure patterns was adopted, 
The present consumption pattern of milk in producer families indicated 
that a large proportion of families with fanthly family expenditures 
up to ks,500 consumed less than 1 litre of milk per day, As the family 
eee anerensed, there was a tendency to increase the consumption 


of RATE (Table 6 6), 


Table 6,€: Present Consumption Pattern of Milk in Producer Families 


Number of families with quantity of milk used at home 


Eomrty (litres/da 

Expenci= Up to 0, 51-1, O 1,01-1,50 1,512.0 Above 2,0 Total 

tures 0:5 

(?s/month) . 3 

Up to &250 2 13 2 7 2 26 

fs,251 = 500 8 sai 5 22 12 74 

Bs.501 = 750 1 5 2 3 5 16 
'_beve WyPeee bea. A - 1 1 4 

Total 12 46 9 33 20 120 
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The ages | families were asked to ca pris the” SSeetble ¢ quan- 
ee ae mi x they woud « consume if | “he per capita dai'y income in 
preac ed Ly: ee rupee. oe low income elastici~tes obtained in the 
previous Chapter could is melvin by the fact that as many as 106 
families did not Ben to nee the daily milk consumption. Of the 
A 14 oeparees © 10 had plained to increase daily milk con- 
sumpt fon by. ee oe litre née Tt is also interesting to 
ee that as ey as e out of che 14 Fatlilies indicating a desire 


for increased milk consemption be: conped to Koba village: (Table. 6 7). 
Table 6,7: Response to One Rupee increase in Yer Capita 
Income on Corsunption of ‘Milk 


ae oe en a 


i Number of families indicating an eyeyeeee inv 

Village milk consumption (.itres) Total 
7 | No increase Up to 9,5 :0,52-1, 1,01-1,5 1 Bet el 

Jetaipur Lie” a ae eects aed Sao 20° 

Vehial 18 - - ise a oe 20 

Geludan  Seeie oe ae 1 ee 

ao. ee ee 20 
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6.3 Changes in Crosping Pattern 

If he fariers purchased ac itional milch eee ae was likely 
that their cropping ». tern might undergo some changes, There were 
62 farmers. who had thought of buying additional cattle if they could 
get adequate finance. However, only 4 farmers considered it necessary 
to make any changes in the cropping pattern if additional cattle were 
nurchased, These farmers wanted fe rieveade the area under Gonder 
Crops, particularly rajko and jowar. Since rajko was a Rabi crop, 
they did not anticipate any major reductions in the existing crop 


aréas, except some rarginal adjustments in wheat and bajra (Table 6.8). 


6.4 Changes in Price of Cotton-seed 


eased was the sane ee chased input used in feeding the 
sateen ener asked pe endicate their reactions to 
changes: in cotton-seed prices. In response to an increase of Rs,10 
ni: of cotton~seed, 75 fapnces indicated no ctenee in the present 
feeding pi ctices. Twenty four f mers indicated that the mapnitude of 
reduction would vary tween hal £ and one kilogram per day. There were 


~ oniy’a few farmers who would reduce the cottonseed ration by more than 


2 kilograms (able 6.9). 
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Changes in Cropping Pattern when Additional 


Cattle Purchased | 


—— naa oo bd 


Number ox Number of fare Numvexr of farm Increase in Decrease in 
additional mers who plan farmers intend- area under area under 
cattle to be to make pur- ing to make (acres) (acres) 
purchased chase changes in crop- Rajko Jowar Wheat Zajra 


ping pattern 


Buffaloes? 


1 32 2 05507-0229 - 0,29 
2 19 rie 7 Byaor 100° 70.50 a 
Cows: 
tk ¥ : = = = = 
2 1 - ~ - - = 
PERO Wet ie | | 
1 Buffalo 3 ae este ore mks “ ~ os 
2 Cows + . 
Pe UE LalOes: : 1 : - - Bihik bees = 
5 Cows + 
2 


Buffalocs 2 ad ee = ~ s 


Total | 62 Go eee 29 0550 eee 
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Table 6,9: Resnronse to a 10 Rupee/ Bag Increase in 
Cottonseed Seed Price 


Number of | No, of farmers indicating reductions/day 


milch cattle No reductions ©.50-1,0 Kg, 1,01-2.0 %, 2.01-3.0 2 


LS SN A SS 


ae SG 7 aes 1 
a R 26 9 9 1 
sey oe 4 ee scenes 2 
4 and above 16 4 2 ~ 


Total a7 24 | 17 4 


. 


Of the 45 freee indicating a reduction in cotton-seed use, 
21 were not planning to offset the reductions in cattlefeed use with 
any other items. In the remaining 24 cases, rajko, green fodder 
and Jowar fodder consumption were expected to be stepped up to make up 
for the reductions in cottonseed use. The expected increases in 


these items are indicated in Table 6 1f 


he 


Impact of Decreased Cottonseed Use on other 


Items (Daily Charges) 


Table 6,10: 


_Number.of farmers  rdicating 


Decrease <1 ~ dnerease in increase in Increase in 
Con tots er . No change rajko.. green fodder Jowar fodder 
(gs) *F “Nupber Ave- Number Ayver- Number Aver= 
Sie . ~ of fare rage’ of far- age of far- age 
mers quan= mers quan- mers quan- 
tity tity tity 
(Kes ) (Ss) (gs) 
0.50 = 1,00 9 3 5 12 11 - 3 
1,01 = 2,00 LO: ey 9 2 6 1 ig 
2.01 = 3.00 2 =< a 2 10 - 
Total 21 aes | 7 16 10 1 ne 2 


The farmers were also asked to pee their reactions to a 


reduction ‘in Por eate cad neice to ‘the extent cot Ps.10 per bag. In this 
case, 79 farmers indicated no change in the cottonseed ration and 

the remaining farmers indicated an increase in bebe s Sf | use. acting 
half the farmers indicating. an increase in cot tonseed use . had ment ioned 
that the daily consumpt ion level would 20 up by less Shar cne Sige: 
There were only five farmers who were willing to increase the 


ONE 


cottonseed ration by more than two kilograms ner day (Table 6,11), 
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Table 6 Lise Response to a 10 Rupee/Bag Decrease in Cottonseed Price 


Number oA Number of farmers indicating increase; 3/Day 
milch cattle 


No increase C€C.5°? 0 1,01°2.0 .2°01-3.0 3-01-4,0 


1 HEE: 90 4 4 2 : 
2 oat 8 ‘5 - 1 
3 ra 6 3 ts me | 
4 and above 17 4 2 = E 
Total & 79 22 ayy ile 


Of the 41 farmers indicating an increase in cattlefeed use, 
23 were not planning to make any reduction in the use of other inouts, 
Of thé remaining 18 farmers, 12. would have decreased the see ereen 
fodder. ‘Raines dry fodder and jowar fodder were the other items on 
which reduction would have been experienced, The quantities of these 
items reduced would compare with the increases mentioned corresponding 


to a reduction in cottonseed consumption (Table 6,12), 
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Table 6,12: Impact of Increased Cottonseed Use on Other Items 


Number of farmexs indicating Average quantity reduced % of 
Increase 3 Green Day dowe Kajko Geen Dey = ewer 
in on change Rajkot fod: f2.- fod~ ~ fod- fodder fodder 
ay rah on ot=- 9. -:"~-der’. “der der ' der 

8 her A Sie fea 
items 

0.50-1,0 11 1 7 ee, ta tae 7 3 - 
1,012.0 9 2 4 - i - 20 - 4 
2.01-3,0 2 1 - - - 10 Be 5 ee 


Total Pi ba RR i er Veg 3 a 


6.5 Investment Pattern 


The savings from dairying activities (as vell from other sources) 
provide an important Source of finance WS ee investrents., ,The intention 
to utilise their savings provides an Important indicator of the future 
investment pattern: by farm fehi lice 4 fend et act eietcu any. strings 
attached to it, Therefore, the Farmers eee sake to indicate their invest- 
mnet pattern if they could generate some Savings, Investments in land was 
given the top most priority, About half the farmers had indicated invest- 
ment in land alone or investrents in land along with other items such as: 
buildings and equipment, Investments in cattle appeared to be the next 


important priority accounting for about 20 per cent of the responses 
ses, 


Construction of buildings and acquisition of equipments were the other 
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important investments mentioned by about 15 ver cent of the farmers, 
Social oblisations such as marriage, visit to holy places and other 
customs accounted for only a small proportion of the responses, It 
could also be pointed out that the desire for investments in cattle was 


mainly felt in the villages of BKamasara and Zamp (Table 6,13), 


Table 6,13: Desire for Investment of Savings 


Invest ment Number of furmers indicating in 
O ee 
me ne Jetalpur Vehlal Koba Galudan Bhamasara JZamp Total 
1, Land 7; 7 14. 11 9 5 50 
2. Land & 

buildings 1 2 1 : 5 sed 5 
3. Land & 

equip- 

ments 1 1 = . z 3 2 
4, Land & 

cattle 2 . 2 2 = = 6 
5. Cattle 1 1 - 2 10 10 24, 
6, Cattle & 

equip~ 

ments 1 z - r " 1 
7. Buildings 2 6 : : : Ze 
8, Equip- 

ments 3 2 2 2 z ? 
9, Others 

includ- > i 6 3 - 1 12 

ing 

Social 

o bliga- 

tions 


2 a a, 5 near. > 


> nes 
Mars srt 


vil) 
~ 
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71 Introduction 


abe phans: for Agepcuhcural and rural deve sRRDEnE in = tnaia 
envisage considerable Chega on dairy ove ecuavitica: 
Though the ieee dairy Hey dlopnekt plans were heavily oriented towards 
building up infrastructure facilities for urban eos, it was 
later Pealiced that an integrated approach iricoe murat tne radioed 
Seen 2 at the farm level, procurement processing and rarketing 
of milk ei be node ae sustained arowth of the dairy industry, 
This shift in emphasis is an outcome of the realisation that a well 
established dairy industry serves the interests of a large number of 
small and marginal farmers in the rural areas and a large segment of 
the poor and cul aceabhes aie te of the urban population, The success 
or failure of dairy development programmes depends upon the abilfty of 
the program: < to influence the: farmers’ decisions and utilisation of 
milk, This rae makes in attempt to identify the factors influencing 
the farmers’ decisions on dairying and to. study the impact of current 


dairy development activities on their decisions, 


722 Objectives 
The broad objectives of the study included the following: 
a) to analyse the farmers' decisions on 1) investment 


in dairying, 2) milk production practices, and 
3) disposal pattern of miik; 
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b) to study the impact of dairy development activities 
on the farmers, and 


c) to understand the farmers' attitudes and reactions 
towards var‘ous changes in the operating environment. 


7.3 Methodology 


It is recognised that local variations in different parts of 
the country could make it difficult to provide any generalisation 
based on data from one region, However, because of short duration 
(about 4 months) in which the study was to be completed, it was not 
possible to select 4 representative all-India sample, Therefore, the 
findings of the study should be considered only as preliminary hypothesis 


for further testing, 


The empirical analysis of this study is based on a sample of 
120 farmers selected from Ahmedabad district, These 120 farmers belonged 
to six villages, selected using a purposive sampling procedure on the 


basis of following considerations:. 


a) Thare should be villages with high and low cove- 
rage of or-anised milk collection societies; 


bo) Tne villages should come irom areas at varying 
“distance from Ahmedabad city, and 


c) The sample should consist of some villages with pre~ 
dominantly cow milk production and some with predo- 
minantly buffalo milk production, 
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The selection of farmers from each village was based ona Stratified 
random samp] ing procedure, In villages where milk collection societies 
existed, the stratification was based on the quantity of milk supplied 
to the society, which served as a proxy for the number of milch animals 
with the farmers, In one village where no organised society existed, 


the sample selection was based on simple random sampling, 


7.4 Dairy Investrent of the Sample Households 


While considering the iwesthene pattern of the sample house= 
holds, the hiibed Gf milch cattle with the farmers and the amount 
invested in dairying ss taken into account, The aveetiene pattern 
was related otat the eh ilouing faeces 1) age of the head of the 
ethoia 2) size of the Panty: 4) sdudee fon “of head of the family, 
4) family education (er: 5) caste, 6) occupation, 7) size of holdings , 
and 8) cropping pattern, 4 

Both the paix of mich cattle with the farmers and the amount 
invested in dairying were fidenendern weak of the head of the family, 
size of the family, educ. ‘ion of ee Reka of the family and family education 


level, 
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Patels (54%) and scheduled castes (43%) dominated the sample 
households, It was observed that the caste and number of milch cattle with 
the households were not «ndependent, However, caste and investment 
in dairying were independent, Therefore, it is possible to infer chet 
scheduled caste families are fists, Condernsd Well cheinucber of comet 


then the quality, while the converse is true with the Patels, 


The number of milch cattle Gineeene households was not independent 
of the occupation of the head of the family. At the same time, the level 
of investment in dairying was independent of the occupation of the ee 
of the family. Here again, it Paneaes that the larger size of milch 
Pebere idoes not necessarily imply larger investment in dairying. Ano ng 


those farmers reporting dairying as their major occupation, there apne red 


a tendency to retain inferior quality (less expensive) cattle, 


The average area operated by the families with different size 
of milch cattle remained more or less the same (around 7,5 acres), 
But, investmot in dairying ieerens éd with the ae of operating area, ° 
(The average size of ope.ating area of farmers w.ch an investment of 
less than &.2500 in dairying was 5.65 acres; it increased to 12,07 


acres for farmers with an investment of more than Rs,7500 in dairying), 
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Whe re the household had only | one milch animal , ‘ENCES was a 


Senet A 


tendency ty retain only bubfatoes'.. As the number of etnels with the 


citi. ener nae 
ect eI on 


aint increased, the , /Foport ion of cows fo the total milch cattle BESO 


increased, The number of cows and bie talocd were more or less the same 


for fémilies with more than 3 milch cattle, Similarly, when investment 


in Seerns. was considered, cows ane buffaloes were more or less equally 


— 


distributed in famil tes with investment in dairying up to Rs 5.2500. As 


eS 


the total investment increased, cue proportion of buffaloes in phe total 


milch animéls increased. 


-In mos t cases, the dngest ment decisions were made by. the 


farmer Beate. This was: BLsc true of decisions on . feeding preche 


adopted, 


7.5 Milk Production Practices 


at a EO 


es he percentage of buffaloes in milk (67%) was higher — than the 


cea, 


Ue cents ee of + cows in milk (542%). 
me a. tO 


sens one scene A RR BOTT 


One of the important | advantages of dairying is considered to 


et APL LATHE cree nneprwenace naman 


a continucus aes of family inces-. uring the past ae mont hs Be the 
AL ier name hadmmeteamant a LE 


survey, about 56% of the families had oe production throughout the 


year. All these ‘families had at ‘Least. two animals, majority of them : 


ne en 


with either two buf faloes ‘or one cow and a buffalo. 
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The average cost of maintenance of cows el was Rs, 6.40 
per day 4s,2,73 on caches items and ae on home produced items), 
The cost per cow varied between Rs. 5,8 for fan.lies with one cow to 


8.7.27 for families with two cows, The average cost of maintenance 


of dry cows was W&4.22, most of which (@.4,01) was on home produced 


items, This indicated hs purchased inputs were eel. as ed: when the 


— rr ee 


cows were yielding milk, 


The average cost of maintenance of buffaloes in milk was 


f gs,12,31 per day &&s,5.12 on purchased items and Rse7419 on home produced 


dtems) and this varied between Rs, 9,23 for families with more than 4 


milch cattle and Rs,14.35 for families with 3 milch cattle, The average 


mae 


utilised for looking after cattle, Most of these persons were - 


expenditure on dry buffaloes was less than half the expenditure on 
buffaloes in milk. As inthe case of cows, dry buffaloes were mainly 


fed on home produced items, 


About ere the families had used only family labour for lookine 
after cattle, In the renaining cases, most of them had used the services 
of cowsherds on a ont bly pais for looking after the cattle while 


they were taken out ee: Peering; In most cases, female labour was 


exclusively involved in looking after cattle,, The dominance of their 


involvement can be observed from the fact that in the sample households, 
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551 hours were daily utilised by 162 ladies exclusively on cattle 


maintenance and the corresponding “ime spent by males was only 165 


hours from 48 persons, 


The average cost of milk profucay of cow milk was Rs. 93 


~ an 


per litre consisting ae an out-of-pocket expenses ug RS 0.82 aa 


— at 


imputed costs of Rs,1,11, The cost per litre was beast ied 1 .18) for 


ne era enaennong ert 


farmers with one-cow. In general, sboth the out-of- Solar expenses | and 


imputed cost of milk production en Eee the size of milch 


cattle with the farmers. 


The coce of milk production of buffalo milk was Rs,2, 41 per 


tare neeey 


me nr ety eee esl ee EN em em na Re Oe 


litre @s, 1,00 on out- of-pocket: expenses, and Rs 41 on imputed costs), 


ee 


Ss 
rare 


The lowest Hssinetitss 1 Oe litre was, Bag for farmers with 
four or more milch cattle, 

It could be noticed that for both cows and buffaloes, the 
out=of-pocket expenses — were below the imputed cost items. In using 
these figures for any possible pricing. decision, one could always argue 


about the Relevance of imputed cost items, especial ly items for which 


the opportunity cost may be negligible. While the outrof=pocket 


expenses alone may not..be an economically viable selling price for 


milk at the farm level, the procurement price of milk from the 
farmers could be determined such that a portion of the imputed cost is 


recovered by the farmers, 
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7.6 Disposal Pattern of Milk 


The average daily milk nroduction from cows was 3,3 litres 


+ we 


and that from buffaloes was.5,1 litres. Bas the case of both cows and 


RS aes 


"ewes men 


= ea ee ine RI 


buffaloes, the ped mur daily production was recorded for farmers with 


one milch cattle, 


te 


The. retention for home consumption account ed for about 22 


fee a ne ce A NR eR 


—- 


per cent of cow milk production and 20 ner cent of buffalo milk, 

In the case of cow milk, the retenticns declined from about 31 ner cont 
of production for farmers with one animal to about 18 per cent ° for, 
farmers with more than 3 animals, Similarly, the retention of buffalo 


milk declined from about 31 ner cent of Beoceceians for farmers with 


one anime} fo stout 11 per cent aecr farmers with more than three Seis 


About 80 per cent oF Rect) cow OM a Bales: and tz per cent fer Bae 


eat CNEL NLL LAL 


Peprratanie — row raeor cen 


buffalo milk sales were ‘through co-operatives, In the case of farmers::* °° 


with one milch cattle, while all the cow milk sales were eens ci co= 


operatives, only about half the. buf £2 ilo milk sales. were through ‘cos 


Se ee 


Operatives, The nercentage of coy : 11% sales through co-operative 


Societies declined as the number of milch cattle with. the farmers 


increased, However, as the size of milch cattle with the farmers increased, 


the percentage of buffalo milk sold through the co-operative societies 


increased from about 50 per cent to more thin 9 ver cent, 
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The quality differences of milk sold through different 


agencies make it difficult to compare the prices realised from these 


agencies, While the prices nnrid by the oo rive societies were 


Linked to the quality of ilk, ‘there was no uich arrangement with the 


SE ACe ‘traders, = ae 


Stan he a onan 


private traders accepted only good 


at rea tn 


quality milk. ths average price realised fot | cow mi Lk was Rs, 1.25 


per litre from private eitiecs and %,0,95 from ecoperat ive socfety, 


eer 


The average price realised for buffalo milk was Rs, 1, tes ner Litre 


Senne LN TTT Cg 


ee nme 


from the cooperative societies and &,1.63 per litre from the private 


traders, 


The distant villages” did Lich? suffer any price disadvantages 


ce 0b LED CPR BEI a i 
P oem en ee eres Or 
oo el 


mainly because of the existence. of ‘organise¢ collect ion facilities. 


— a ae 
- 


ane ees oo * 


The lowest ee eettage t of sales was “reported from the one > village 


where ne _co-operat ive Petey existed, 


The number of children, ioe family and family income 
could not explain the variaticns in milk sales, ‘The’ major feebue 
influencing the sales volure, was the production level. a dominance 
of total production in explaining quantities” marketed was observed | 


in all income groups anc in ee villages, . 


The income elz sticity of milk consumption in the producer 
families was 0,23, The income elasticity was highest (0,65) for 


families with a monthly ficsme of less than Rs,250 and lowest 40,10) for 


families with monthly income above &,500, 


Both production of milk and sales of milk indicated 


seasonal variations, 
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7.7 Impact of Dairy Development 
Activities 


Veterinary help was the most frequent assistance received by 
the farmers, Abcut 53 per cent of the sample farmers. had benefited 


from this, About 15 per cent of the farmers had also received loans 


—_ 


for purchasing cattle, Most of the loans were restricted to one 


buffalo. In all- cases, loans were used to provide additions t to. the _ 


paneer 


already existing stock. About 70 per cent of renee CORE was covered 


cmt 
oo saamtenanansioes a el 


through the loans, _ 


The sample farmers had utilised ort ee ee son 


ee 


facilities for 14 buffaloes and 2 cows, The success ratte was about 


50 per cent. 


Penne tetany ante armas 
ed Sr reece 


Subsidy for purchase of cattle and bag production were 


available for only a few farmers, There was very “Little awareness of 


developmental agencies, About 77 per cent of the farmers -had never 


visited a dairy plant, 


_ The reactions of. the farmers and there sles of the 


=~ 


services provided by the developmental agencies indicate that these 


ee. 
— ——_ 


agencies have not influenced the dairy es decisions in any. 


substantial manner, 
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7.8 Farmers' Attitude Towards Changes 


The farmers' attitude towards changes in nrice of milk, price 


of cottonseed and income levels were analysed, 


About 64 per cent. of the farmers were happy with the current 


milk prices, — those who_ were unhappy with the current ipEAgesa: 


a bout 37 per cent were not. peoiar er to increase their sales volume 

even if the prices increased, Price increases to the expected levels 

of the sample farmers would increase daily sales by 18 Litres, which. 

is less than 2. per oa: of the total producticn. Investment ‘in additional 
cattle would be anoetee outcome of increased milk price, About 20 

per cent of heen ce orepared to buy additional milch cattle 

if the prices changed as per their expectation, oie farmers preferred 


A OLN AO A aka ct NS ett cage 


buffaloes to cows_ to. add to. their. existing stock be the 50 additional 


ell 


cattle mentioned, 46 were buffaloes), About % per cent of the farmers 
did not consider it necessary to increase or decrease their current sales 


pattern as 4 result of an increase of 10 paise per litre of milk, None 


of the farmers had expressed a desire to reduce milk sales when the _ 


re es wee staan 


ee 


prices | were increased, 


ne ee 
ener mere : 


A price change was also not likely to make a substantial 
difference in the feeding practices of the animals, About 10 ver cent 
of the farmers had indicated a desire to increase the quantity of 


cottonseed use when price of milk imcreased, 
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The farmers were asked to indicate their changes in consump~ 
tion of mi.k as a result of a one» cupee increase in daily income, 
The low income elasticities reported earlier were confirmed when 
about 90 per cent of the families indicated no change in the present 
quantity of milk consumed after changes occur in the current income 


levels, 


Many farmers did not consider it necessary to make major 
changes in their cropping pattern with Boece addition of milch ete 
In response to an increase of Rs,10 hes Se of cottonseed prices, about 
60° per cent of the feenece did not Peesiner it Necessary to make any 
changes in their eee Fadi eee This was also true for.a ~ 


reduction of cottonseed prices by Rs,10 per bag, 


feel at Spe 


‘ + en 


The farmers were also asked to indicate their likely irivest-"'~ 
ment of additional savings, Investments in land was. the Ct 
item. Investment in cattle appeared to be the priority of about 20 


per cent c.é the farmers, 


7.9 Some -Anpl cations 


In spite of ‘the limitations of such micro=studies on 
making recommendations for macro nolicies on dairy development , gb- 
may be possible to indicate some implications of such results for pro 


wo 


viding possible policy directions for the future, 
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It appears that the efforts of developmental agencies are 


not well known to the far ers, If the farmers are to approach 
develcpmental agencies for utilising the agencies' hels, it is 
necessary to create an awareness among the farmers that they 
could make use of certain facilities from these agencies, 

In the absence cf such knowledge, iiticipation of beneficiaries 
in the implementation of development programmes would become 
dittiecntes it has kode pointed out that decentralised planning 
will involve the participation of beneficiaries in the planning 
process. In spite of the theoretical soundness implied in 
this argument, a vractical way of involving beneficiaries in 
the planning process is yet to be evolved, Whether or not 
such decentralisaticn in the elearning nrocess can be operaticn- 
Taian is yet to be tested, However, it is not such a difficult 
task to create an awareness among the farmers that they could 
make use of certain facilities which are already planned for 
them, This.job is basically the task of the extension mchinery 
at the village levels and above, The extension mactinery at the 
village levels should be geared’ to’ crease an awareness among 
the farmers regarding the possible sources of: developmental 
activities which are already available for them, Here it 
is also legitimate to.ask whether one of the factors influencing 


the non-fulfilment of certain planned targets or non-adoption 
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of developmental package is that the farmers themselves 


ore eae aware of the exis..ence of facilities which could 


ayail. themse! es of & 


The farmers' attitude towarcs changes in the nroduction 


and marketing pattern of milk as a result of price changes 


provides a basis for identifying the components of 4 dairy 


development package, Normlly, ina commercial farming 


activity, farmers are. <¢xnected to behave as rati-nal. economic 
beings. This implies that their utilisation of production 
inputs will be related with the marginal values of cutput, 


But, in the present study, the farmers' oor response to 


price changes .goes quite cont rary to this expectation, 


However, it may be unfair to rush to’the conclusion that the 


farmers are not rational. economic beings, “What probably 


rn 


happens is that many farmers do not’ consider dairying cme 


2 eee po tiop ee? em A A 1 ASR NG 
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commercial activity. Where. dairying is considered asa 


_ Subsidiary occupation, the farmers might be. viewing this as 


& méans to utilise <a ~y‘y-vvuces From the cropning, activities 
and to provide milk for the family, Thus, dairying decisions 
might be inter-related. with the cropping decisions.and the 
dietary habits of the farmers, It is likely that these asvects 
are evolved over a period of time and, therefore, any “marginal 


changes in the price of milk or the price cf cattlefeed my 
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not make substantial changes in the milk production and 


consumption decisions, Tus, so far as dairying is cone 


sidered as a subsidiary occupation, price incentives may 

have only a limited role, While a guaranteed price level 

above the out-of-pocket pecehs oe should be a Re eeeany-éloneat 
of dairy development policies; price phaweee about this level 
cannot be used as an eant ive for increased production, 

In other words, while the negat ive inpact of a. fall in price 
below what the farmers Bone tdet to be a remunerative price could 


be serious, the positive Pe ick of a price increase above this 


, 


~~ Level may not be fee tant isl. In areas where fprens oncidce 


the existing prices as reasonable, it is preferable to use 


non-price incentives for increasing the milk production and 


marketed surplus. 


7.10 Further Research 


_As. mentioned earlier, mos’ of the findings of this Arey have 


saath eo validity only ts Ahmedabad aisgeiet It any be useful to test 
the iidity of the findings for Peher areas, It is ‘also soaai ble to 
explore further the cause and effect mlationships through some: more r 


cross tabulations, ee it is nossible to use the Bava: on 
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costs and returns of Gadey ene to analyse the investment worth on 
es Such analysis would he’ 3 beg tc base dairy 
development Bee tsions. on a sound Poundation: Nanas the responses of 


dairy farmers, 


In addition to further analysis of the data, it is nossible 
to visualise a number of areas of research cn dairy development policies. 
The inelastic nature cf supply functicns in dairying indicated in the 
current study raises some deubts on the dos trabiLity of eer pS price 
incentives for increasing milk preduction, [If a0 Be ce 
of inputs and outputs cannot be used as an effective means for sup 
enhancement, it is necessary to mercars pieeacia el ae Sorohives 
to achieve this, Though arena improvenents of cattle, especially thrcugh 
cross*breeding programmes, visualised in dairy deve Gane activities 
can be an effective means cf improving animal rodiCen ere this cannot 
be successful without the act ive puepert of farmers” in: ene Aya fa acilities 
and in feeding the animals ae This highlights the need for further 
understanding the factors influencing the farmers’ adontion of improved 


dairying practices, 


“Such analyses are provided in some other studies, See for example, 

P S George and U K Srivastava, Planning and Implementation of Rural Deve- 
lopment Projects by a Banking Oreanisaticn, CMA Monograph No.55, Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, 1975, pp,168753 and U K Srivastava, 

P S George and K L Sharma, Planning and Implementation of Rural Development 
Projects by a Voluntary Agency, CMA Monograph No,56, Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad, 1975, pp.84-112, 
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The non-desirability of using widdle=nen in dairying has 
been pointed out in many studies, However, it appears that many 
farmers still prefer to..sell milk throug the middle-men even in 
oa where organised milk collection facilities aa This could 
be on account of many factors, such as the Per teiciéa te the organised 
collection system and superior services provided by the middle~men, It 
is useful to find out why the farmers are selling through the middlomen, 
It is also desirable to ask whether a coexistence between the private 
traders and organised milk collection factlaeres can co-exist, and if 


So, what are the areas where such comexistence can be usefully employed 


for dairy development, 


The role of extension machinery in creating an awareness of dairy 
development activities was pointed out earlier. It is useful to analyse the 
organisational aspects of the existing extension machinery to support dairy 
development activities, Such an analysis should include tha relationship 
of dairy development Peeucies with the extension machinery, the nature _ 
of corordination, information flow among the implementing agencies, 
information flow from the imnolementing agencies to the farmers, and the 


# 
quality of message and media used in disseminating information. : 
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